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Sih.  I bug  to  transmit  herewith 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  and  E< 
Vear  ending  30th  .September,  1897. 


the  Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report,  upon  the 
location  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  for  the 


1 have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

T.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

The  Honorable  E.  J.  Davis,  M.P.F.  Inspector. 

Provincial  Secretary. 
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Parliament  Buildings. 

Toronto,  November,  1897. 

To  His  Honour  The  Honourable  Sir  Oliver  Mowat,  Knight  Grand  Gross  of  ti* 
Most  Distinguished  Order  of  Saint  Michael  and  Saint  George,  Member  of 
the  Queen’s  Privy  Council  for  Canada,  and  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 


May  it  Please  Youh  Honor: 

I have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  Twenty-Sixth  Annual  Report  upon 
the  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  at  Brantford,  for  the  year  end.ng 
:10th  September.  1897.  , haye  ^ honor  to  be, 

Your  Honor’s  most  obedient  servant. 

T.  F.  CHAMBERLAIN, 

Inspector. 
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THE  INSTITUTION 


FOR  THE 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


TWENTY-SIXTH  ANNUAL  REPORT. 


This  school,  established  for  the  purpose  of  educating  and  teaching  manual 
arts  to  the  blind  children  of  the  Province,  has  now  been  in  operation  for  twenty- 
five  years. 

Many  pupils  have  graduated  and  gone  out  into  the  world  to  earn  a.  living, 
and  associate  with  their  fellow  citizens,  as  musicians,  teachers,  piano  tuners, 
and  workers  in  willow  and  rattan  work,  others  have  attained  to  a rare  degree 
of  proficiency  in  such  industries  as  sewing  and  knitting  ; and  a fair  percentage 
of  them  have  been  able  to  earn  a respectable,  livelihood  at  their  respective 
vocations. 

The  work  done  in  this  Institution  since  its  inception  has  kept  pace  with 


similar  institutions  in  other  places,  and  it  has  now  a teaching  staff,  and  appli- 
ances, second  to  none.  There  are  a good  many  blind  children  in  the  Province 
who  have  been  deprived  of  the  advantages  which  this  school  otters,  due  in  some 
instances  to  fear  on  the.  part  of  parents  to  part  with  their  blind  and  apparently 
helpless  children,  and  in  others,  to  the  parents  or  guardians  being  careless  and 
indifferent  about  their  children  enjoying  the  blessing  of  a good  education. 

I strongly  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Principal  and  the  Examiners, 
that  a compulsory  law  such  as  exists  in  England  (Chap.  42,  Vic.  56-57)  should  be 
enacted  here 

The  average  attendance  of  pupils  for  the  past  year  has  been  128,  and  the  per 
capita  cost  8256.21,  as  compared  with  an  average  attendance  oi  127  the  previous 
year  and  per  capita  cost  of  S267.49.  The  progress  made  by  the  pupils  in  liter  a.  y 
work  compares  favorably  with  past  years  as  will  be  seen  on  an  examination  of 

the  report  of  the  literary  examiners.  i 

Good  progress  has  been  made  in  the  musical  department,  and  the  conimend^ 

tion  in  the  report  of  the  examiner  is  well  deserved.  Much  attention , is  given  to 
the  teaching  of  piano  tuning,  and  pupils  have  become  quite  * ^1"  1 
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The  instruction  given  in  the  willow  work  branch  has  fitted  a number  of 
pupils,  who  were  too  old  to  take  up  literary  or  musical  work,  to  earn  a living  alter 
leaving  the  Institution. 

The  domestic  training  has  done  much  to  enable  the  girls  to  attain  ijuito  a 
degree  of  perfection  in  sewing,  knitting  and  fancy  work. 

A cooking  class  was  established  and  good  work  was  done  in  training  the  girls 
for  household  duties,  such  as  preparing  food,  setting  table  for  meals,  and  other 
duties  of  the  culinary  department.  This  class  has  been  discontinued  for  the 
present. 

Good  progress  has  been  made  with  the  younger  children  in  the  kindergarten 
class,  in  preparing  them  for  the  more  advanced  work. 

The  gymnasium  furnishes  a most  excellent  opportunity  for  physical  culture 
and  healthy  exercise  for  pupils  who  are  deprived  of  sight  and  thus  unable  to  a 
great  extent  to  t ike  exercise  in  the  open  air.  The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been 
good  during  the  past  year,  as  will  be  seen  by  an  examination  of  the  attending 
physician’s  report.  The  library  is  well  supplied  with  books  suitable  for  blind 
children. 

The  buildings,  grounds  and  farm  are  in  good  order,  and  the  stock  well  kept. 

The  officers,  teachers  and  instructors  have  been  zealous  in  the  performance  of 
their  several  duties.  The  Bursar’s  office  was  found  to  be  in  good  order  and  his  books, 
accounts  and  vouchers'  properly  kept.  The  management  and  discipline  has  been 
well  maintained  during  the  year. 

In  the  reports  of  my  inspection  will  be  found  details  respecting  the  buildings, 
class-rooms,  officers’  department,  industrial  work,  farm  stock,  etc.  Detailed  state- 
ments and  tables  show  the  movements  of  the  pupils,  their  nationality,  creed, 
counties  from  which  they  come,  the  work  they  are  engaged  in.  the  cost  of 
maintenance,  etc. 

There  is  no  material  change  to  note  in  connection  with  the  staff  of  officers 
during  the  past  year.  • 

The  estimates  for  maintenance  for  1898  will  not  exceed  those  of  the  past 
year.  I have  to  thank  the  officers,  teachers  and  instructors  for  their  uniform 
kindness  tome  during  my  official  visits. 


Inspections. 


This  Institution  was  inspected  by  me  on  the  18th  May  when  ther 
133  pupils  under  instruction,  viz.,  69  males  and  64  females.  ’ - e were 

Instruction  in  the  manufacture  of  willow  ware  was  beimr  vi<mmn«te  „ ■ , 

on,  and  a considerable  quantity  of  made  up  stock  was  on  hand  " earned 

In  the  cooking  class  lately  established  the  girls  were  being  taught  cooking 

and  general  housework.  toOK,ng 


And  quite  a large  class  of  pupils  were  giving  their 
tuning  and  repairing,  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Raymond 
pianist. 


attention  to  piano 
who  is  a practical 


All  the  teachers  were  apparently  taking  a thorough  interest  in  their  work. 

The  class-rooms,  dormitories,  sitting-rooms,  kitchen,  laundry,  chapel,  offices 
-ot  the  Pnncipil  and  Bursar,  etc.,  were  all  in  good  order,  and  the  general  con- 
dition ot  the  buildings  ami  grounds  was  very  satisf actor v. 

The  engine  house  and  machinery  were  in  good  order,  with  a considerable 
quantity  of  coal  carried  over  from  last  year. 

Preparations  were  being  made  for  the  annual  renewals  of  flooring  in  some 
portions  of  the  building,  and  ot  sidewalks  and  fences  about  the  grounds. 

I he  gymnasium  was  in  good  order  and  well  equipped  with  appliances  for 
the  physical  training  of  the  pupils. 

I made  arrangements  for  the  examination  of  the  pupils  previous  to  the  clos- 
ing of  the  term. 


I made  an  inspection  of  this  Institution  on  the  13th  October.  There  were 
122  pupils  in  residence  on  that  date,  viz.,  63  boys  and  59  girls. 

This  term  there  are  16  new  pupils. 

Considerable  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  building,  class-rooms  and 
officers’  apartments  during  the  vacation  New  flooring,  cupboards  and  closets 
have  been  put  in ; also  iron  bedsteads  have  been  placed  in  the  dormitories. 

The  school-rooms,  the  offices  of  the  Principal  and  Bursar,  and  the  apartments 
of  the  teachers  and  attendants  were  all  in  good  order. 

The  teachers  were  active  in  their  work,  both  in  the  literary  and  musical 
departments. 

The  farm  and  stock  were  well  cared  for,  and  the  outbuildings  and  grounds 
iu  good  condition. 

The  pupils  at  this  Institution,  although  many  of  them' are  totally  blind,  seem 
to  take  a lively  interest  in  their  studies,  and  to  be  anxious  to  fit  themselves  for 
useful  careers. 


PRINCIPAL’S  REPORT,  1397. 

r.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esy.,  M.D., 

Inspector. 

Slit.— 1 have  the  honor  to  present  my  report  of  the  operations  of  the  Ontario 
nstitution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind  for  the  year  ending  September  30th, 
1897. 

The  Institution  has  now  been  twenty-five  years  in  existence,  and,  before 
Rawing  vour  attention  to  the  past  year’s  work  I propose  briefly  to  review  the 
irogress  made  from  the  opening  in  1872  to  the  present  time. 

The  Institution  is  defined  by  the  statute  to  be  " for  the  purpose  of  education, 

^SSSSSUL  wha  by  reason  "of 

^rve  the  interpretation  clause 
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readB,  “ The  expression  ‘ blind  ’ means  too  blind  to  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary 
school  books  used  by  children.”  The  limits  of  the  institutions  in  the  United  States 
are  very  similar  to  the  above.  Another  point  in  common  is  shown  by  a proviso 
in  the  British  Act  that,  “ Elementary  education  may  include  industrial  training.”' 
The  Institution  for  the  Blind  here  or  elsewhere  consequently,  is  a school  neither 
more  nor  less,  only  it  is,  from  the  necessities  of  its  pupils,  a school  which  under- 
takes the  whole  training  of  the  student  for  usefulness  in  life,  and  not  merely  his 
intellectual  culture.  Incidental  to  the  fact  that  the  youth’s  life  from  childhood 
to  manhood  is,  probably,  passed  in  the  Institution,  he  is  indebted  to  it  for  instruc- 
tion in  his  moral  and  religious  duties  and  obligations,  the  latter,  of  course,  in  their 
broad  sense  and  without  any  denominational  coloring. 

One  might  suppose  that,  after  the  lapse  of  a quarter  of  a century  the  objects- 
and  purposes  of  the  Institution  were  pretty  well  understood,  but  the  idea  that  any 
establishment  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  must  be  in  the  nature  of  an  asylum, 
and  its  inmates  the  objects  of  charity,  seems  almost  ineradicable.  Even  official 
documents  are  not  free  from  the  perpetuation  of  this  false  and  mischievous  im- 
pression. But,  from  the  first,  however  beneficent  its  intentions,  the  work  of  this 
Institution  has  been  educational  in  the  sense  above  indicated  and  in  that  sense 
only. 


Twenty-five  years  ago  the  education  of  the  blind  on  this  continent  was  still, 
comparatively,  in  its  infancy.  The  public  mind,  represented  by  legislators  and 
governments,  had  not  realized  all  the  possibilities  of  the  effort.  "Those  of  11s  who- 
have  more  recently  entered  into  the  service  are  enjoying  the  fruits  of  others’ 
representations  and  appeals,  as  well  as  being  aided  to  sound  conclusions  bv  their 
experiments  and  even  failures.  Previous  to  my  appointment  in  1891  oTeat  pro- 
gress had  been  made  during  the  eight  years  principalship  of  my  immediate  and 
veiy  able  piedecessor,  Dr.  Howard  Hunter,  himself  an  educationist  of  hhdi  stand- 
ing,  and  possessed  of  an  energy  which  left  nothing  undone  that  then  appeared  to 
be  necessary  to  the  efficiency  of  the  work  entrusted  to  him  and  which  he  was  able 
to  secure.  For  the  excellence  of  its  apparatus  in  certain  branches  the  Institution 
early  obtained,  and  still  maintains  a high  reputation.  So  far  as  the  means  at  the 
disposal  of  the  management  extended,  a high  degree  of  proficiency  had  been 
reached  in  both  the  literary  and  musical  departments,  while  the  industrial  was  in 
no  sense  behind  them.  In  fact  the  latter  was  being  pushed  to  a length  in  excess 
in  my  opinion,  of  strictly  educational  requirements.  Not  a few  pupils  graduated 
very  soon  after  I had  taken  charge  whose  subsequent  record  will  compare  ffivo, 
ably  with  any  who  have  owed  their  success  m life  to  their  training  here.  With 
tins  simple  act  of  justice  to  what  had  been  previously  effected  I hono  in  h 1 i 
to  show  that  the  subsequent  period  has  been  one  of  steady  ad  vancement  ^ C 


The  Church  Organ. 


Ainoiifi 


O 

church  organ 


the  ml  vantages  not  previously  enjoyed  was  the  possession  of  a fine 
lor  v\  arrcn  & Son  s manufacture  which  was  nuLlmo  i 1 , n(; 
in  the  Music  Hall,  used  for  both  concerts  and  devotional  purposes  anffi  it 
necessary  tor  me  to  point  out  the  whole  of  the  benefits  that  I,  ' ‘V®  not 

tins  acquisition.  Previously  to  this  the  only  pracLe  obtainable  K aCCn,e'1  h'°"' 
the  church  organ  was  occasionally  secured  by  the  favor' of  o m f T’  P-‘pils  °" 
gregations,  and  this  was  ultimately  withdrawn  The  'in,!  , °f  ,the  Clt^  con‘ 
prominent  feature  in  our  daily  work.  Several  pupils  hive  18  now  a 

The  oreai,  has  given  a higher  tone  and  Standard  t!“u,  who?  ClTCl' 
ot  musical  instruction  Our  pupils,  too,  fre, tacitly  have  the  greal 


hearing  music  ol  the  highest  order  at  rehearsals  or  on  other  occasions  for  which  as 
imwli  for  our  benefit  as  an  act  of  friendly  courtesy,  our  hall  is  lent  to  outside  city 
tnends  Again  the  congregational  worship  for  which  the  pupils  assemble  daily 
m the  hall,  and  the  Sunday  afternoon  services  conducted  by  the  city  cler 


made  additionally  attractive  and  impressive  by  such  an  accompaniinenlT  ’’ 
eHeet  m this  regard  is  very  noticeable  and  has  been  the  subject  of  favors 
comment  by  most  competent  judges. 


:y, are 

The 
favorable 


Piano  Tuning. 

Ihe  appointment  in  1881  of  a competent  instructor  in  the  piano-tuning 
■department  in  place  of  depending  upon  a music  teacher  for  such  services  may  next 
be  mentioned.  The  Instructor  attends  on  two  days  in  the  week.  Every  pupil 
(there  are  usually  about  twenty)  has  his  attention.  On  the  intervening  days 
practice  is  obtained  on  a sufficient  number  of  instruments,  the  senior  pupil  of  the 
yeur  being  responsible  lor  the  safety  oi  the  pianos  and  the  diligent  application  of 
the  learners.  I he  pupils  in  their  final  year  are  also  charged  with  the  duty  of 
keeping  the  pianos  used  in  the  Institution  for  class  work  in  tune  and  in  effecting 
simple  repairs.  A commodious  apartment  has  been  fitted  up  with  all  needful 
appliances  for  repairing  to  the  full  extent  ever  required.  The  work  is  performed 
by  an  efficient  sighted  workman,  engaged  for  the  purpose,  in  the  presence  of  the 
older  pupils,  and  the  various  operations  are  explained  for  their  benefit.  So  that 
they  are  able,  on  leaving  the  Institution,  to  do  all  that  a blind  tuner  can  be 
reasonably  expected  to  accomplish.  Since  ls81  some  33  young  men  have  gradu- 
ated from  this  department  each  one  being  supplied  with  a full  outfit  of  tools  on 
retiring.  Of  these  several  have  obtained  distinction  in  their  profession,  a large 
proportion  have  done  well,  and  while  death  has  removed  some  and  impaired  health 
has  interfered  with  the  success  of  others  only  three  or  four  at  the  most  canbejustly 
termed  failuresandthis  from  causes  not  resulting  from  their  blindness.  Besides  those 
who  have  graduated  several  have  left  for  various  reasons  after  receiving  a more 
■or  less  thorough  course  of  instruction,  but  without  attaining  to  full  graduation. 
By  entering  factories  for  a short  term,  or  by  practice  obtained  in  other  ways, 
many  of  these  are,  to  my  knowledge, doing  well  at  their  trade.  But  the  foundation 
of  their  success  was  laid  in  the  assistance  the  Institution  afforded  them.  . I com- 
mend our  piano  tuners  to  the  favorable  notice  and  patronage  of  the  public.  Not 
as  an  act  of  charity  , but  as  one  of  justice,  I ask  that  the  blind  piano  tuner,  when 
he  applies  for  work  shall  at  least  have  a chance  to  show  what  he  can  do.  I he 
fact  that  some  of  the  finest  work  in  tuning  in  the  world.  Canada  included,  is  being 
-done  every  day  by  blind  men  should  give  confidence.  The  evidence  that  an  appli- 
cant for  business  of  this  description  is  one  of  our  graduates  is  a guarantee  that  he 
will  do  his  work  efficiently.  [ doubt  if  the  same  number  of  sighted  men  taken 
at  haphazard  from  the  community  at  large  could  make  a better  showing  t ian 
•our  graduates  of  the  past  fifteen  or  sixteen  years. 


Resident  Music  Master. 

Without  disparaging  in  the  slightest  degree  the  abilities  of  previous  musical 
instructors,  1 mav  express  my  sense  of  the  great  advantage  derived  during  the 
past  twelve  years  from  the  constant  presence  of  a resident  music  mastei . Music 
enters  closely  and  intimately  into  the  daily  life  of  the  pupils,  it  has  to  be^died  and 
practised  at  all  hours;  there  is  in  the  case  of  blind  students  so  close ;«;dentification 
in  interest  and  sympathy  between  the  teacher  and  t ie  iaim  , available 

requires,  if  he  is  to  !lo  all  he  would  desire  to  do,  to  be  a W an 
The  music  master  does  not  generally  present  the  aspect  of  a tia.ned  disciplman 


But  J am  convinced  that  lit'  is,  perhaps  unconsciously,  a most  potent  factor  in  tin- 
preservation  of  order  and  harmony  in  the  Institution  In  the  personnel  of  the- 
several  appointments  successively  made,  to  this  position  we  have  been  singularK 
fortunate.  Originally  we  were  of  necessity  compelled  to  resort  for  help  to  the 
New  England  Conservatory  and  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  selections  made  on  t he 
recommendations  of  its  management.  But,  of  later  years,  tin-  establishment  ot 
institutions  of  a musical  character  and  of  the  highest  reputation  in  tin-  city  of 
Toronto  has  made  a recourse  to  other  schools  unnecessary.  Our  present  master 
is  u Canadian  : his  predecessor  was  a native  of  England  but  for  some  time  domiciled 
in  Ontario  previous  to  joining  our  staff.  The  resident  music  master  is,  1 claim,  a 
decided  advantage  over  the  conditions  existent  before  his  appointment,  which.  I 
may  further  remark,  has  not  added  to  the  numbers  of  the  staff. 

Physical  Culture. 

It  will  be  universally  conceded  tha,t  no  class  of  young  persons  can  stand 
more  in  need  of  physical  culture  than  the  blind,  cut  off  as  they  are  from  most  of 
the  physical  exercises  which  tend  to  the  robust  development  of  the  human  frame. 
A gymnasium  would  seem  to  be  the  first  essential  in  the  equipment  of  an  Insti- 
tution for  the  Blind.  Yet,  with  the  exception  of,  perhaps,  one  Institution  in 
England,  and  one  or  two  in  the  United  States,  the  gymnasium  was,  sixteen  years 
ago,  all  but  unknown  in  this  connection.  Our  earlier  efforts  were  made  in  an 
ordinary  class-room,  while  the  misgivings  and  cautious  conservatism  which  are 
usually  enthroned  in  high  places  were  slowly  being  overcome.  But  we  have  now 
had  for  five  years  a well-equipped  gymnasium,  sufficiently  roomy  for  our  pur- 
poses, well  ventilated  arid  warmed,  and  in  which  our  pupils,  under  a competent 
instructor,  undergo  a thorough  course  of  physical  training.  And  this  is  accom- 
plished without  any  additional  cost  except  for  apparatus.  Although  the  matter 
has  since  been  taken  up  by  several  other  Institutions  our  action  in  the  premises 
anticipated  that  of  some  of  the  most  progressive  and  most  liberally  sustained  on 
this  continent. 

Domestic  Industries. 

As  already  mentioned  industrial  work  lias  always  been  a prominent  feature- 
in  our  course  of  instruction.  But  the  more  general  usefulness  of  the  female 
pupils  in  connection  with  simple  household  duties  is  now  recognized  as  a desider- 
atum by  all  educators  of  the  blind.  The  cooking  class  is  still  rather  a noveltv 
but  its  establishment  on  a small  scale  last  session  placed  us  at  all  events  on  a 
level  with  our  most  advanced  contemporaries  and  ahead  of  all  but  two  or  three 
institutions. 


This  review  of  steady  progress  and  improvement  will  tend,  I hope,  to  dis- 
abuse the  minds  of  any  who  may  have  been  led  to  imagine  that  we  have  not 
endeavored  to  keep  fairly  abreast  of  the  times.  In  all  that  lias  been  done  the 
useful  and  practical  has  been  sought,  not  the  showy  and  merely  ornamental. 
Itegard  has  been  had  to  the  conditions  of  life  of  those  to  be  benefited.  And  the 
i'aet  that  an  Institution  for  the  Blind  is  always,  from  its  nature,  a costly  under- 
taking, even  d conducted  on  the  simplest  and  most  economical  lines,  must  impose- 
a certain  degree  of  rest  mint  upon  its  management  when  new  ideas  are  presented 
tor  consideration.  * ucu 


Education  of  the  Blind  in  Great  Britain 


A pleasure  trip  to  England  during  the  past  summer  afforded 
of  obtaining  some  information  concerning  the  education  of  the 
Britain.  The  time  of  year  was  not  favorable  for  seeing  the 


mi  opportunity 
blind  in  Great- 
Institutions  in 
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V"  worKl“S  operation,  ns  several  were  wholly  or  partially  closed  for  the  holi- 
.hus.  Where  pupils  were  absent,  however,  adult  industrial  work  was  goin°-  on 
without  intermission  and,  in  all  cases,  I was  favored  with  the  fullest  information 
highly  intelligent  and  experienced  officials  could  supply. 

Ihitil  the  year  189:1  the  British  Parliament  had  not  recognized  its  obligation 
b.  educate  the  dependent  blind,  or  to  provide  the  means  of  education  for  the  blind 

0 auy  <,|,,ss  ">  England  and  Whiles.  All  bad  been  left  to  private  charity  or  ben- 
evolence. An  abounding  liberality  had,  it  is  true,  done  something  even  for  the 
higher  education  of  this  class  of  the  community,  and  much  for  the  cause  of  ele- 
mentary education  amongst  them.  But  the  blind  youth  of  England  and  Wales 
received  vio  consideration  from  the  state  until  the  date  above  mentioned.  In 
I8!M.  tin1  Act.  chapter  42,  (56  and  57  \ ictoria),  was  passed,  as  the  result  of  the 
enquiries  of  a ro\al  commission  and  known  as  An  Act  to  make  better  provision 
tor  the  elementary  education  ol  blind  and  deaf  children  in  England  and  Wales.” 

1 believe  a similar  enaetmeift  already  existed  in  regard  to  Scotland.  By  this  Act 

which  is  really  an  addendum  to  the  elementary  education  Act  of  1876,  the  duty 
of  seeing  that  every  blind  lor  deaf)  child,  not,' incapacitated  by  any  other  cause 
than  blindness  (or  deafness),  and  between  the  age  of  seven  and  sixteen  years,  shall 
be  educated,  devolves  upon  the  school  boards.  In  some  instances,  a class  for 
blind  students  is  attached  to  the  public  school.  And  either  to  such  school  or  to  a 
certified  school  for  the  blind,  every  child  must  go.  Parents  and  guardians  must 
contribute  towards  the  expense  in  such  cases  and  at  such  a rate  as  may  be  agreed 
upon.  A per  capita  grant  accompanies  certification,  and  that  involves  govern- 
ment inspection  and  examinations  of  a regulation  standard.  This  pretty  decided 
piece  of  legislation  has  had,  I am  informed,  a marked  effect  on  the  attendance  at 
many  of  the  Institutions.  Parents  may  select  their  school  and  those  Institutions 
most  favorably  known  to  the  public,  naturally  are  prefened.  Thus  there  has 
been  gained  by  legislation,  first,  recognition  by  the  highest  authority  in  the 
Empire,  of  the  capacity  of  the  blind  for  education  on  a level  with  the  sighted  ; 
second,  it  is  provided  that,  blindness  notwithstanding,  they  must  lie  educated  ; 
and,  third,  a sound  and  satisfactory  education  is  guaranteed.  Then,  again,  a 
healthy  competition  is  excited  between  the  several  schools,  and  t he  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  education  of  the  blind  is  lifted  on  to  a higher  plane  than  heretofore. 
1 was  not  able  to  discover  that,  in  the  Institutions  visited,  the  literary  or  musical 
instruction  imparted  was  of  a higher  class  than  we  or  our  sister  Institutions  in 
the  United  States  attain  to.  The  industrial  idea  has  so  large  a place  in  the 
minds  of  many,  that  probably  more  intellectual  studies  to  a certain  extent  suffer. 
But,  in  the  compulsory  nature  of  the  Act,  England  is  decidedly  ahead  of  us,  and 
to  the  infinite  advantage  of  the  class  affected.  Neglect  to  educate  a sighted 
child,  bad  as  it  is,  may  be  ameliorated  or  rectified  by  a hundred  circumstances. 
Neglect  to  educate  and  train  a blind  child,  means  almost  inevitably  physical, 
moral  and  intellectual  ruin.  He  can  do  nothing,  if  so  neglected,  to  save  himself. 
And  if  the  Parliament  of  free  Britain  can  pass  a compulsory  law  to  overcome 
parental  indifferences,  why  should  the  Legislature  of  Ontario  stay  its  i.iih  • " 

compulsory  clauses  of  the' Ontario  Public  Schools  Act  would  appear  to  provide  a 
machinery  through  which  the  names  of  allchildren  whoaic  preventc  101,1,1  in 
ding  school  from  imperfect  vision,  might  be  obtained.  I am  not  apprehensive 
that,  with  a sufficiently  stringent  statute,  any  actual  recourse  o < ga  l°lls  1,11 
would  often  prove  necessary. 

The  problem  how  to  employ  the  blind  profitably,  tested  b.v  1 
ciples,  has  not,  in  England,  been  a success,  In  connection  v i 1 111<>h  ■ , ' 

large  amount  of  industrial  work  is  carried  on  sometimes  m a s Pal  ■'  ' ' ‘ 

often  in  the  same  building  as  the  educational  branches.  W bile  pupils  of  h on,  ht 
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teen  to  twenty  years  are  trained  in  learning  trades,  chiefly  willow  and  cane  work, 
brush-making  and  mat-iuaking,  the  bulk  of  the  work  is  done  by  blind  adults, 
usually  former  pupils,  some  married,  and.  with  a few  exceptions,  non-resident. 
These  persons  receive  a regular  wage  for  their  labor.  They  have  no  financial 
risk,  and,  let  trade  be  brisk  or  dull,  and  prices  rule  low  or  high,  the  result  to  the 
worker  is  all  the  same.  To  the  latter,  it  will  be  seen  at  orice,  the  conditions  are 
extremely  easy.  But  1 was  assured  that  in  England  these  were  the  only  terms 
upon  which  a blind  man  coidd  secure  a living  by  a handicraft  industry.  As  I 
have  more  that  once  asserted  in  my  reports,  a blind  man  can  be  taught  to  do 
almost  anything.  It  is  when  he  has  to  face  difficulties  outside  the  mere  act  of 
production  that  his  troubles  begin.  Here  in  Great  Britain  philanthropy  steps  in. 
The  Institution  becomes  his  agent,  supplies  material  and  a workshop,  sells  his 
product,  and,  if  a loss  be  made,  restores  the  equilibrium  from  charitable  funds. 
Although  in  some  cases  the  business  of  the  Institution  was  supplemented  b\  the 
sale  of  certain  imported  goods,  I was  not  able  to  discover  a single  instance  in  which 
it  was  self-supporting.  But,  that  a most  benevolent  object  was  attained  with 
the  least  possible  sense  of  dependence  and  loss  of  self-respect  to  the  individual 
benefited,  there  can  be  no  question.  Of  the  industries  followed,  the  willow  work- 
ing took  the  lead,  and  I naturally  felt  a special  interest  in  that  department.  In 
Great  Britain  the  demand  for  willow  and  rattan  ware  is  enormous.  Fine  basket 
work  appeared  to  be  little  in  favor,  the  great  variety  of  cheap  German  goods 
glutting  the  market.  But,  for  a demand  for  heavy  work  there  appeared  to  be  no 
limit.  The  Institutions  are  all  situated  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  populous 
centres.  These  often  supply  a local  demand  for  special  articles  used  in  connec- 
tion with  manufactures  or  in  packing  goods.  The  General  Post  Office  is  an  enor- 
mous consumer  of  willow-ware.  As  nearly  everything,  letters  included,  can  now 
be  sent  at  the  rate  of  four  ounces  for  a penny,  the  bulk  to  be  handled  is  enor- 
mous. And  so  many  packages  contain  damageable  articles,  that  the  huge  basket 
with  padlocked  cover  has  to  be  substituted  for  the  leather  mail-bag,  and,  however 
strongly  built,  the  wear  and  tear  must  be  tremendous.  In  the  United  States, 
workshops  for  the  blind,  conducted  on  similar  principles  to  those  in  Great 
And  1 believe  the  experience  as  to  their  financial  aspect  is  about 
privilege  of  personally  visiting  were  at 
Bristol.  Birmingham,  Edinburgh,  York  and  St.  George’s  in  the  Fields,  London 
and  the  Royal  Normal  School  for  the  Blind  at  Norwood.  The  latter,  with  the 
exception  of  one  building  and  a portion  of  the  grounds  reserved  for  a school 
lor  higher  education,  has  been  taken  over  and  will  henceforth  be  managed  by  the 

4 "■ 1 a striking  illustration  of  the 


for 

Britain,  exist, 
the  same.  The 


London  School  Board.  This  circumstance  affords 


tendency  m Great  Britain  to  place  the  education  of  the  blind  on  the  same  footing  it 
enjoys  in  the  New  W orld.  W hile  many  advantages  are  to  be  found  in  the  prox- 

limtV  ()I  Ml  Oil  inST.i  I, nr  if  me  In  mf  me  : £•  it  i*  , 4 


unity  of  such  institutions  to  large  cities,  a comparison  of  the  limited  space  and  sur- 
roundings ot  most  of  the  schools  visited  with  our  own  ample  and  delightful 
giounds,  is  ceitamly  favorable  to  the  latter,  although,  for  the  former  healthful 
and  any  sites  have  generally  been  selected.  It  was  interesting 
how  skilfully  ......  * - 


some  ancient  edifices,  originally  erected  for  far  di ffei-e i 
had  l^een  adapted  to  present  needs.  This  was  especially  noticeable  in  the  York- 
slme  School  for  the  Blind  at  the  ancient  city  of  York  founded  in 
great  and  benevolent  William  Wilberforce,  M.P.,  and  locate. 

House,  forming  part  of  grounds  of  the  Abbey  of  St. 
school  building  was  originally  the  residence  of  the  Abbots  nf  m 
afterwards  the  headquarters  of  the  Lords  President  of  the  North 
James  I.  and  Charles  I.  were  among  the  royal  visitors  entevt  ’ , ) ' 


memory  of  the 
in  the  King’s  Manor 
Mary  now  in  ruins.  The 


Girls’  Walk  aiid  Favorite  Shade  Tree. 


Principal’s  House. 


«-  t\  t.  the  oldest  of  its  kind  in  England  Its  S-  ''"''l  1 he  school  is,  I 

b A.,  is  a,  gentleman  of  a highly  cultivated  i auPer)ntendent,  Mr.  A.  Buckle 
sion.  Mr.  Buckle  has  collected  “ a'ld  an  enfchusiast  in  his  profes- 

thc  prevalence  of  blindness  an.l  the^XSSs  o^Tt  V6ly  val.uable  statistics  on 
n.g  to  know  that  . he  information  Zs™,l *s  It  is  interest- 

numbers  of  the  population  so  affected  ‘ °^ed  P°lnts  to  a diminution  in  the 
tun, tv  for  intercourse  with  the  heads^f  Ih  ^ if  a oppor- 

at  some  time  be  afforded,  quite  a fund  of' u% Tf1?11}10™  ‘i1  Great  Britain  should 
dated.  1 run<1  °t  useful  information  might  he  accumu- 

Attendance,  Etc. 

si.tv^~  - attendance  of  ,3:1,  of  whom 

hfty-t wo  females  had  returned  un  to  Sent  1 qoh  hfty-four  males  and 
fifteen  new  pupils-emht miles  L P be  ' 30th-  The  Edition  to  these  of 
of  121  at  the.  date  abofe  mentioned  fT^  ^m '"f ^ U total  Pl,Pn  population 
admissions  and  applications  now  hrf  Pfl)obab1}e’  ,ool<lng  at  the  subsequent 
materially  ditferTom that o7  tS  l this  session  will  not 

September  30th,  189lj  and  September  fSQ^'  ^ to4a  registrations  between 
previous  corresponding  periof  ^ ' 149  “ comPa^  with  HI  in  the 

follows  : retirin”  PUpilS  °r  th0Se  temPorarily  absent  may  be  accounted  for  as 


Graduated  in  Willow  work,  etc M‘les  Pemftle8  Total 


Piano  tuning. 

Pipe  Organ,  Piano,  Vocal  and  Theorv 

Pipe  Organ,  Piano  and  Theory .' . . . ' ' ' j 

Literary  studies  and  industrial 

...  Industrial  classes ; advanced  in  music. 

Ketired,  fair  attainments ' ' ’ j 

Obtained  employment  (partial  sight) 

Left  the  Province 

Excluded  (mentally  defective) 2 

Detained  by  illness  or  for  treatment ;; 

Left  for  various  reasons 

Detained  at  home  temporarily. 

Excluded  for  cause .!'.... l 


Total . 
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The 


newly  admitted  pupils  may  be  classified  as  follows  : 

Males — 33  years  of  age 1 


23 

21 

13 
11 

9 

0 

Females — 18 

14 
13 
10 

8 


12 


3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

3 

I 

1 

3 

4 
4 
1 
1 

27 


Total. 


I have  drawn  attention  already  to  the  compulsory  clauses  of  the  British  Act. 
The  need  for  such  a law  in  Ontario  is  continually  pressing  itself  on  my  attention. 
I may  add,  too,  that  the  large  proportion  of  cases  of  blindness  preventible  by 
proper  measures  being  taken  in  the  earlier  stages  of  a child’s  life,  suggests 


another  suitable  subject  for  provincial  legislation, 
successful  I v enforced  elsewhere. 


The  law  applicable  has  been. 


Literary  Classes. 

I he  reports  ot  the  examiners  of  the  literary  classes  are  sufficiently  gratifying 
in  their  terms  and  1 do  not  think  they  do  more  than  justice  to  teachers  or  pupils 
in  that  department.  Allusion  is  made  in  one  or  two  cases  to  the  presence  in  junior 
classes  of  pupils  of  defective  intellect.  This  is  always  a drawback  to  a class,  and 
necessarily  reduces  the  percentageof  marks  at  examinations.  It  will  be  observed 
that  1 have  this  year  to  report  three  exclusions  from  that  cause.  It  is  not  always 
easy  at  first  to  gauge  a blind  child’s  mental  capacity.  Whether  there  is  an  actual 
incapacity  tor  receiving  education,  or  whether  the  brain  is  only  torpid  or  the 
manner  constrained  from  want  of  any  efforts  at  its  development,  is  often  doubtful. 
1 hen,  too,  it  there  be  even  a small  amount  of  mental  activity  it  is  an  encourage- 
ment to  give  it  a chance  for  development,  and  thus  make  the  young  life  less'*  a 
Mank  and  the  scantily  favored  one  a little  loss  of  aburden.  But  when  it  is  clearly 
evident  that  there  is  no  practical  good  to  he  obtained  by  a continued  effort 
exclusion  has  to  follow. 

In  connection  with  literary  studies  I have,  in  past  reports,  shown  how  few 
oj*mngs  appear  to  exist  for  any  blind  student  in  a literary  direction.  In  the 
(mted  States  or  in  Great  Britain  a limited  number  of  blind  graduates  find  em- 
ployment as  teachers  ot  literary  classes  of  blind  pupils,  and  that  not  necessarily 
m the  institutions  where  they  have  received  their  own  education.  There  is  ft 

,B  seeu’  a possibility  of  an  interchange  in  this  regard.  The  employment  too 
of  a larger  number  ot  junior  teachers  in  proportion  to  the  scholars  in  some  laiW 
institutions  than  we  have  considered  necessary,  enables  a few  to  find  a home \ ml 
maintenance.  But  here  we  have  no  such  field  In  ( , i>  • ' , .,  °™e  a * 

sustained  by  wealth,  conies  to  the ’ ^ rf one 

persons  of  large  hearts  and  well-filled  pockets  engage  S servTces  ^ m- v* t 
teacher  of  a blind  instructor.  But  all  observation  in  finbl  . private 

SSSSSSSSSSS^^S 

Music  Classes. 

the  rtf’oT  oTfeLllTr  °'  B^thifl”  it  °f  »«*  h 

attaining  in  certain  c Z,  a i,..,£T“  ‘ h™  »«  the  pMsibilit?  ol 

The  Examiner  “lk  *>r  » ™i  of 

must  be  made  a specialty,  and  this  I suppose  is  w 11  ' 1 v olopment  the  study 
tion,  though  in  some  cases  it  might  be  will  in  • le  Plu'Posc  of  the  institu- 
justifiable.  He  then  refers  to a Sril  oShlt  ifc.  W°uld  "<* 

1 take  exception  absolutely  to  the  idea  that  the  in  '?•  '6-  lnal'tiition.  Now 
work  of  the  College  of  Music  or  the  Conservliw^  t '\t°  SUPei'sede  the 
Toronto  University,  or  anyone  of  tL  schools  opfn  *?"  that  °f  th« 

or  science.  We  have  prepared  pupils  for  matrieidm;'  -,  ? rse  m arfcs-  or  law, 

then,  all  the  time  for  entering,  if  they  so  desire,  the  Toronto 


the  Conservatory.  One  of  our  pupils  passed  his  first  examination  in  Theory  only 
last  summer  with  a view  to  entering  the  latter  school  in  due  course.  With  the 
, assistance  in  overcoming  merely  technical  difficulties  inseparable  from  their  con- 
L dition,  which  is  always  cheerfully  rendered  by  our  teachers,  and  as  cheerfully 
I accepted  by  the  college  authorities,  nothing  stands  in  the  way  of  a blind  student 
■ achieving  any  honors  that  await  musical  talent.  But  our  recognized  limit  is  the 
fourth  grade  of  the  College  of  Music,  the  teachers’  grade,  and  the  point  at  which 
like  the  university  matriculant,  his  studies  may  properly  be  carried  on  elsewhere. 
The  further  comment  of  the  Examiner  expressed  in  the  words,  “it  is  question- 
able  if  the  cultivation  of  very  small  musical  endowments  is  remunerative,”  must 
be  answered  negatively  if  we  look  at  the  matter  from  one  side  only.  The  com- 
mercial value  of  instruction  in  such  cases  is  only  to  be  represented  by  a cipher. 
But  music  is  not  only  an  article  of  merchandise.  It  is  the  delight  of  thousands 
of  lives  that  would  perish  if  they  depended  upon  it  for  support.  And  if  it  is  a 
delight  to  the  sighted,  in  what  a tenfold  degree  must  it  be  a joy  and  unfailing 
pleasure  to  the  blind.  If  the  blind  boy  or  girl  can  only  play  simple  airs  or 
accompany  others  on  the  piano  or  reed  organ  his  or  her  every  day  existence  is 
gladdened  by  it..  That  is  the  other  side  of  the  question  and  it  has  an  appreciable 
i value.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that,  so  far  as  some  of  our  female  pupils  are  con- 
| cerned,  more  time  has  often  been  devoted  to  music  than  the  ultimate  results  have 
justified.  But  that  opens  a further  field  of  enquiry  and  will  be  referred  to 
i later  on. 

Piano  T uni  no. 

Our  reports  of  the  success  of  our  piano-tuning  graduates  continue  to  be  very 
I encouraging.  Where  failures  occur  they  almost  invariably  arise  from  causes 
affecting  alike  the  blind  and  sighted,  and  not  from  any  disability  inherent  in 
blindness.  The  repairing  shop,  first  mentioned  in  my  last  report,  has  been  an 
object  of  much  interest  and  a source  of  no  little  improvement. 

The  Willow  Shop. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  the  Instructor  on  the  operation  of  the  willow 
shop  during  the  past  year : 


To  the  Principal  : 

Sir  —I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  report  upon  the  operations  of  the- 
workshop  during  the  year  ending  the  30th  of  September,  1897. 

The  session  has  been  one  of  steady  progress  on  the  part  of  t^nXmitv 
pupils  under  instruction.  Even  some  more  or  less  a tec  e >\  p V j 

other  than  blindness  have  learned  to  be  more  or  less  effective  workmen.  Se  eia 

of  the  more  advanced  pupils  made  during  the  past  fX^Votthc  Fair  b i n 
ware,  rattan  chairs,  and  a variety  of  other  articles  at  the  Southern  la.i.hcRt 

this  city  and  which  attracted  much  attention. 

Three  young  men  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  late  ses#n  and .were  pj»- 
vided  with  complete  outfits,  the  cost  of  the  latter  liein^  pro'  i ^ ] ;lf  j 

eeeds  of  sales  of  the  workshop.  One  of  the  late  ^ “J™  Blind, 

man,  is  now  I believe,  acting  a*  instructor  m ! \ } ^ ^ ' 

Reports  from  graduates  working  elsewhere  continue  to  be  u.cou.  ag  g 

A number  of  our  pupils  worked  at  then  trad  luri  g Anothel.  reports 

of  them  earned  thirty  dollars  in  Ins  spare  time  in  tins  way 
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'<hat  from  his  three  months'  experience  lie  is  confident  of  his  ability  to  earn  his 
living.  I expect  this  young  man  will  be  prepared  to  graduate  at  the  close  of  the 
present  session. 

We  have  at  this  time  twenty-four  pupils  attending  the  shop,  wholly  or  for 
portions  of  the  day.  Many  of  these  are  taking  their  first  lessons.  Some  of  the 
latter  are  showing  remarkable  aptitude  for  their  work.  One  young  man  in  addi- 
tion to  total  blindness  is  also  deaf,  and  needs  constant  oversight  and  instruction, 
the  latter  through  the  ear  trumpet.  Many  of  his  companions  have  given  me  much 
assistance  in  teaching  this  young  man. 

lhe  favorable  weather  for  willow  growth  has  given  us  a better  crop  of 
willow  than  we  have  had  for  several  years  past.  This  will  reduce  somewhat 
dhe  quantity  to  be  purchased. 

(Signed)  Thomas  Truss, 

Trade  Instructor. 


In  contrast  to  the  reports  of  the  deserving 
regret  to  mention  one  very  conspicuous  failure. 


wayward  habit  was  among  the  graduates  of  last  June. 


and  industrious  above  given  I 
A young  man  of  a restless  and 

© — c — — — - •.  "..c.  He  received  an  outfit  and 

very  persistently  demanded  every  article  lie  could  have  a pretence  to  need.  In 
less  than  a month  he  bad  thrown  up  his  trade  and  was  looking  for  another  means 
V li  velihood.  No  doubt  we  shall  hear  of  him  some  da}-  as  an  illustration  of  the 
inadaptability  of  willow  work  to  the  circumstances  of  the  blind.  But  this  case 
-suggests  the  question  whether  we  should  not  require  before  granting  outfits  in 
future,  that  some  sighted  person  of  reliable  character  should  agree  to  stand 
towards  the  graduate  in  the  position  of  friend  and  guardian,  and  guarantee  the 
jona^de  application  of  the  outfit  for  a given  period.  Many  a blind  worker  who 
s >oth  industrious  and  skilful,  still  needs  friendly  help  to  start  him  on  his  way. 

,s  n.°fc  . e m«ehanical  but  the  commercial  side  of  his  business  for  which  he  is  of 
necessity  in  many  cases  unfitted. 


Domestic  Industries. — Female  Pupils. 


T1 


ie  sewing,  knitting,  and  fancy  work 


i ------ •&,  ~~~  *«***sr  vvunv  departments  have  all  been  well  sun- 

p led  with  learners  during  the  past  year.  And  a beginning  has  been  made  in 

orderlv^etBn  ° C00,kln£  ,class  m which  the  preparation  of  simple  food,  the 
been  tmi-dit  ^In  ttas  “d  ’ * matturs  appertaining  to  culinary  duties  have 

J 8ssierf„rtcZm  sstprpils  "r  inrtrM  in  «•**» 

} i .01  as  the}  have  attained  sufficient  proficiencv  heincr  nllf 

seen  l,»vo  „„t  OT,i.  «p  to  invKDl  Zl'j  J tlle  specimens  I l»ve 

employment  ioi  ,t  when  bought.  Factory  goods  too 


to  the  sewing 
the  instri 


- pill 

•can  the  worker  find  full 


effectually  compete  to  give  the  solitary  worker  a chance.  Knitting  by  hand 
unlike  hand  sewing  can  be  learned  easily,  and  the  most  beautiful  woil  executed 

ygatgist**  h“v',pro""1- A""  ih“  * - 

The  question  how  best  we  can  promote  the  interests  of  our  female  mini  Is  is 
an  ever  present  and  very  serious  one.  A very  large  proportion  have  an  ear  for 
music  and  practically  all  can  sing  more  or  less.  Then  in  the  knowledge  of 
music,  even  it  imperfect,  is,  as  already  remarked,  a great  charm  and  dclfoht  I 
believe  in  giving  every  girl  who  has  any  sort  of  an  ear  or  voice  an  opportunity 
of  cultivating  them  so  tar  as  to  make  the  owner's  life  happier  in  their  possession 
But.  when  the  question  of  giving  many  of  our  female  pupils  a musical  education 
of  a higher  class  is  before  us,  very  grave  considerations  are  suggested.  In  too 
many  instances  the  opportunities  and  possibilities  after  graduation  have  left  fine 
and  highly  cultivated  talents  all  but  unused.  Or  the  results  have  been  altogether 
disproportionate  to  the  labor  and  cost  bestowed  on  their  development.  Excep- 
tions there  are  and  the  helping  hand  might  do  something  at  times  to  increase 
the  number  if  it  were  more  frequently  exercised.  But  the  proper  place  for  the 
blind  girl  after  she  leaves  the  Institution  is  home,  either  her  own  or  one  in  which 
her  usefulness  will  relieve  her  from  a sense  of  dependence.  Most  of  our  female 
pupils  are  from  the  ranks  of  those  to  whom  participation  in  domestic  work  is. 
perfectly  familiar.  My  opinion,  therefore,  is  that  more  attention  may  be  profit- 
ably given  in  instruction  in  domestic  work  in  future.  I mean  in  work  of  general 
domestic  utility.  The  amount  of  useful  assistance  a well-instructed  blind  young 
woman  can  render  in  a place  which  with  its  surroundings  is  familiar,  is  greater 
than  most  people  imagine.  Only  to  ensure  handiness  and  thrift  systematic  in- 
struction is,  in  the  first  place,  necessary.  That  it  is  for  us  to  supply.  In  their 
report  the  examiners  say  : — “ Practical  instruction  in  baking,  cooking  and  the 
work  of  the  kitchen  generally  is  sure  to  be  popular  among  the  students  and  we 
trust  the  class  will  be  much  larger  next  year  and  the  facilities  for  instruction 
much  increased” 

Kindergarten. — Primary  Classes. 


The  value  of  the  Kindergarten  class  in  its  relation  to  pupils  of  very  tender 
years  continues  to  be  felt.  There  are  now  a dozen  little  folks  in  the  Kinder- 
garten proper,  and  some  twenty  in  the  primary  classes  taught  by  the  same 
teacher  in  arithmetic  and  reading. 

The  Gymnasium. 


No  better  testimony  could  be  found  to  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  gymnasium 
than  that  of  the  Examiner  in  Music  in  his  report.  Professor  Ambrose  says: 
“ I have  to  remark  the  growth  in  the  physique  of  the  pupils  which  has  taken 
place  within  the  last  few  years,  and  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  free  use  of  an 
excellent  gymnasium  for  the  growth  of  the  two  has  been  coeval.  Certain  it  is 
that  it  exists,  and  its  results  are  very  apparent  in  the  greater  firmness  and  vigor 
of  the  work.” 

Health— Discipline. 


The  health  of  the  pupils  has  been  good  during  the  past  year.  One  little 
girl  who  came  to  us  during  the  session,  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  tumor  on 
the  brain  She  was  placed  in  our  excellent  local  hospital,  and  tenderly  nursed 

ally  satisfactory.  It  will  be  seen  that  one  youtn  is  it.it. 


cause.”  This  was  done  in  the  interest  of  other  lads  with  stronger  claims  on  the 
Institution  than  the  excluded  one,  on  whom  the  latter’s  behavior  had  a perni- 
cious effect.  The  possession  on  his  part  of  a considerable  measure  of  sight  had, 
as  in  all  such  cases,  a very  powerful  influence  on  my  action. 

The  Library-. 

In  addition  to  our  already  well  provided  library,  the  following  books,  all  in 
N.  Y.  point  have  been  procured  during  the  year:  Grimm’s  Tales:  Shakspeare’s 
“ .Julius  Cmsar,”  with  Rolfe’s  notes ; Macaulay’s  “ John  Milton”;  Cooper’s  “ Pilot  ” 
in  two  vols.,  and  Thackeray’s  “ Henry  Esmonde  ” in  three  vols. 

The  Grounds,  Farm,  Etc. 

Th  remarks  of  the  Examiners  on  the  appearance  of  the  grounds  do  no  more 
than  justice  to  their  gradually  increasing  beauty.  After  longer  or  shorter 
absences  and  visits  to  other  scenes  and  places,  the  charming  aspect  the  grounds 
present  when  the  trees  are  clothed  in  their  summer  foliage,  is  only  the  more 
striking.  I often  regret  that  a larger  amount  of  labor  cannot  be  systematically 
bestowed  upon  them.  But  perhaps  in  a certain  degree  of  wildness  there  is  an 
element  of  attraction.  The  farm  has  been  fairly  productive  during  the  past 
season;  the  orchard,  after  an  abnormal  yield  last  year,  has  not  done  much  for 
us;  the  protracted  drought  in  September  has  necessarily  affected  injuriously  both 
trees  and  field  crops. 

Visitors. 

The  number  of  visitors  to  see  the  Institution  increases  with  the  growth  of 
the  city  of  Brantford  in  size  and  importance,  and  of  the  many  attractions  it 
presents.  All  are  welcomed  who  come  within  school  hours  and  on  school  days. 
The  Institution  is  closed  to  visitors  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays.  The  numerous 
conventions  held  in  Brantford,  by  the  numbers  they  bring  to  inspect  our  work 
and  methods,  tax  to  the  full  our  attendants’  energies.  Among  the  incidents  of 
the  past  session  was  a visit  en  masse  from  the  Sons  of  England  who  were  in 
session  in  the  city,  and  a mutually  enjoyable  afternoon  was  spent  between  the 
pupils  and  our  genial  and  whole-hearted  guests. 

The  Brant  County  Teachers’  Association  again  held  a session  of  its  annual 
convention  in  our  hall.  The  speaker  of  the  evening  was  Professor  Clark,  M.A., 
of  Trinity  College,  Toronto,  who  took  for  his  subject  “ Kingsleys’  Water  Babies,” 
and  gave  his  hearers,  who  included  the  educational  community  of  Brantford  Gen- 
erally, a most  delightful  and  instructive  discourse. 

The  Brantford  Musical  Society,  under  the  leadership  of  Professor  Rogers, 
Mus.  Doc.,  also  held  two  rehearsals  in  our  hall,  thus  giving  our  pupils  an  oppor- 
tunity of  hearing  music  of  the  highest  class  performed  by  talented  proficients  in 
the  musical  art. 

Statistics. 

The  usual  statistics  are  appended  to  the  report.  I may  say  for  the  benefit  of 
any  who  take  an  especial  interest  in  the  economical  features  of  our  management 
that.  1 have  recently,  by  correspondence,  obtaine  d very  precise  information  as  to 
working  staff  and  expenses  of  other  institutions,  and  shall  be  happy  to  prove  to 
the  satisfaction  of  all  candid  enquirers  that,  in  both  respects  this  Institution  will 
bear  comparison  with  any  where  equal  efficiency  is  maintained 
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V our  obedient  servant, 

A.  H.  DYMONI), 

Brantford,  Oct.  1,  1897.  Principal. 
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Inspector  of  Chanties,  Ontario. 

tion  for  the  Instruction  of  thf' Blind a' t"  Brantford  h^-fftl  the  Instit»- 

Esssar  th^»°rt  of  the  ^ &5ssiffisia 

with  abundant"^ moisture  ' tll!lfc  tilne  sufficient  heat 

flower  buds  I, ad  burst,  and  now  thf  L^w ere  n fu U I If  “"VT  out> tlle 
vocal  with  melody.  woes  were  in  full  foliage  and  the  air  was 

Later  the  continuous  cold  weather  retarded  growth  and  made  a late  harvest 

•John  San «,e  late  Horn 
with  hardly  a tree  in  si<d,t  and  see'  thfbe  u tifn  nf °'V  a ««nd  hill 
seems  little  short  of  maiwellous  1 now'  the  transformation 

But  not  only  is  the  original  plot  greatly  improved,  the  grounds  „,„.n  i 
uest,  subsequently  added,  is  last  overtaking  it  in  the  matter  of  adornment 
trees  are  growing  finely,  and  the  ravine  that  traverses  it  may  be  easih  convert 
211  to  an  attractive  and  romantic  spot.  ‘ *■  cited 

Inside  the  building  everything  was  found  clean  and  in  good  order  P|M, 
rooms,  living  rooms  and  corridors.  vaass 

The  order  in  the  classes  and  the  management  were  as  usual  excellent 
The  classes  and  the  results  are  grouped  as  in  former  reports. 
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(c)  Mr.  Wicken’s  Classes. 

(I)  Grammar. — Class  B.  Eleven  in  the  class.  Limit:  Etymology,  inflections, 
easy  analysis.  The  marks  indicate  the  character  of  the  work  done  by  this  class — 
work  that  may  with  truth,  be  pronounced  excellent.  Out  of  a maximum  of  100' 
the  lowest  marks  obtained  by  any  member  of  the  class  was  seventy-seven  and 
five  (nearly  half)  obtained  ninety-six.  The  average  was  ninety  per  cent.  They 
were  thoroughly  examined  within  the  limits  assigned  and  the  answers  were  full 
and  accurate.  The  following,  among  other  extracts,  was  analyzed  rfeadily  and  the 
words  parsed. 


“ Upon  his  brow  he  felt  their  breath, 

And  in  his  waving  hair. 

And  looked  from  that  lone  post  of  death, 

In  still,  yet  brave  despair.” 

Great  credit  is  due  Mr.  Wickens,  who  is  an  experienced  aqd  accomplished 
instructor,  for  the  thoroughness  and  painstaking  with  which  he  has  drilled  his 
grammar  class. 

(2)  Beading.— Class  A.— Fourteen  members.  Most  of  the  class  read  in  point 
print  with  much  fluency  and  with  good  expression,  pausing  generally  correct  as. 
well  as  emphasis.  The  average  value  of  the  work  done  was  seventy-two  per  cent. 

(3)  Physiology  etc.— A class  of  nine  boys.  Limits:  Outline  of  (a)  bones,  (b) 
muscles  (c)  nerves,  (d)  digestion  (e)  hygienic  rules.  Except  in  the  case  of  two 
the  work  was  very  well  done.  They  were  examined  (1)  as  to  the  number  classifi- 
cation (a)  regions,  (b)  shapes,  composition  and  functions  of  bones  and  joints  • (2)  as 
to  the  general  form,  composition,  color  and  functions  of  the  muscles  •'  (3)  as  to  the 
nervous  system-, ts  several  parts,  the  ramifications  of  these  S thegineraf  and 
distinctive  functions  of  the  nerves  of  organic  and  of  animal  life  Digestion  and 

he  chgesLve  organs  were  discussed  and  the  processes  and  results  got  faLly  well 
.it,  together  with  the  principal  hygienic  rules  to  be  observed.  The  answering-  wa« 
very  good  w.th  the  exceptions  already  mentioned.  answering  was. 

(4)  Arithmetic.— Class  B.  There  are  sixteen  in  the  class.  The  session’s  work 

when  the  pupils  are  blind,  but  .kill  and  patience  bare  overe 8 

to  the  very ^nalles^ was 'nanied^found  ^thf  W°'t'  *lief- . EveO’  colony 

already  mentioned.  Mr.  Wickens  has  done  his^ork^  <j,e®<rribed  in  tlie  respects 
fully  recorded  and  showed  an  average  of  a litth.  ' , WC-  ’ ft'6  answers  were  care- 
observed  that  correct  pronunciation’  of  proper  namTs'haV' 'elght  per  cent.  We 
attention  and  that  the  very  latest  statists  S in  every  c^ beTusId"7  CarefU' 

the  Queen,  congratulating  her  o^heiTn^reio^^nh^^otol^M  Sh°rt  letter  to 
in  nearly  all  cases.  ^ ' G vvntlng  legible,  and  the  note  correct 


(u)  Miss  Gill  in’s  Classes. 

(1)  Grammar. — Glass  A.  TwgIvp  in  +v»p  r»inco  t i . 

philology  The  pupils  of  this  class, 

pupils  of  the  Institution,  evinced  a very  satisfactory  knowledge  of the hfstory 
"i  f %fhsh  lanffuage»  of  its  composition  and  changes,  and  analyze  and  parse 
Mth  facility  and  accuracy.  Some  of  them  were  able  to  show  with  “ Et 
clearness  the  influence  exercised  by  Briton,  Saxon,  Dane,  Norman,  in  tl  e huild 

hJLl  ld  g anfd^dd,2g  Stren-t1,1  to  Mode™  English,  in  which  are  happily 

blended  the  sense  of  the  Saxon  and  the  imagination  of  the  Celt.  Difficult 
passages  in  prose  and  verse  were  submitted  for  analysis  and  parsing  and  were 
handled  with  intelligence.  While  none  obtained  the  maximum,  a result  not  to 
be  expected  in  such  a subject,  with  one  exception  they  all  did  well,  the  average 
mark  )cin^  71  per  cent.  That  they  had  been  well  instructed  croes  without 
saying. 

(2)  Writing.— Class  D.  Eighteen  in  number.  About  half  the  class  write 
well  and  with  facility. 

(31  English  Histoiv.  A class  of  thirteen.  A very  bright,  intelligent  class 
as  a whole.  They  were  examined  pretty  thoroughly  from  the  beginning  of 
English  History  up  to  1272.  The  social,  political,  industrial  position  of  the 
people  at  the  different  stages  was  canvassed,  the  changes  effected  from  time  to 
time,  how  they  were  effected  and  why,  the  results,  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
nation  and  the  constitution.  The  answering  was  generally  ready  and  intelligent 
and  satisfactory  to  the  examiner.  The  average  percentage  was  75. 

(4)  English  Literature.  Twenty  in  the  class.  This  class  comprises  the  best 
and  most  advanced  pupils  in  the  Institution,  and  Literature  seems  to  be  the 
favorite  literary  subject.  The  course  embraced  the  history  of  literature  from 
Shakespeare  to  the  present  time.  The  play  of  " Macbeth  ” (thoroughly),  the 
chief  works  of  Mrs.  Browning,  Tennyson,  Stedman’s  " Victorian  Poets,”  extracts 
from  the  writings  of  the  principal  poets  from  Elizabeth’s  reign  down  to  the 
present.  The  examination  commenced  with  “ Macbeth,”  of  which  an  excellent 
analysis  was  given  by  the  class.  The  movement  of  the  play  was  followed  act 
by  act,  from  the  comparatively  innocent  beginning  to  the  tragic  and  wicked  cul- 
mination. The  finest  passages  had  been  memorized,  and  were  given  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  The  fatal  effects  of  unlawful  ambition  o’erleaping  itself  were 
deduced  and  the  moral  lessons  of  the  play  duly  noted.  Other  authors — Tenny- 
son, for  example— were  examined,  hut  with  less  minuteness,  and  the  answering 
was  generally  excellent.  The  class  never  did  better.  The  average  value  of  the 
marks  was  95  i — very  high  rating. 

(5)  Geography  B.  Fifteen  pupils  were  examined  upon  the  geography  of  the 
United  States  and  South  America.  The  pupils  have  completely  mastered  these 
maps,  and  can  find  any  place  of  importance  on  them,  or  can  tell  what  any  par- 
ticular country  or  place  is  after  having  it  presented  to  them,  bor  instance,  the 
examiner  takes  from  the  dissected  map  Colorado  and  presents  it  to  the  pupil. 
The  pupil  recognizes  it  by  its  characteristics,  locates  it  by  giving  its  boundaries, 
points  out  upon  it  its  principal  cities,  mountains,  &c.  and  gives  a general  descrip- 
tion of  its  climate  and  productions.  Another  pupil  is  presented  with  another 
State,  and  proceeds  in  the  same  way.  Eight  out  of  the  fifteen  received  every 

mark average  of  the  whole  class  was  92  per  cent.  The  tone  ot  the  class  is 

very  good  ; the  respect  for  the  teacher  most  evident. 

(6)  Canadian  History.  The  class  had  studied  Canadian  History  generally  , 
giving  more  particular  attention  to  the  history  from  181- 


They  were  examined 


id; 


as  to  their  knowledge  of  the  principal  men  of  the  different  periods  and  the  events 
connected  with  their  names.  They  have  a very  fair  general  knowledge  of  all  the 
important  events  and  of  their  causes  and  results.  Their  answering  was  very 
prompt,  evincing  a pretty  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  matters  treated  of. 

(7)  Bible  History.  This  class  is  composed  entirely  of  young  men.  They  were 
examined  on  the  subjects  of  their  course,  the  reigns  of  Saul,  David  and  Solomon, 
with  such  Bible  geography  as  is  connected  with  these  reigns.  The  career  of 
each  monarch  has  been  very  fairly  mastered.  The  locations  of  the  places  where 
the  principal  transactions  occurred  were  also  denoted.  Apart  from  the  knowledge 
acquired,  the  study  of  the  Bible  under  the  guidance  of  a teacher  of  Miss  GillhVs 
sterling  character  must  be  productive  of  good  moral  results. 

(8)  Arithmetic.— Class  C.  Fifteen  in  the  class.  This  class  is  expected  to 

know  the  simple  rules,  the  tables  of  weights  and  measures  and.  their  application 
m the  solution  of  easy  problems  in  reduction.  The  work  done  within  the  limits 
was  very  good.  Besides  definitions  and  questions  on  theory  many  suitable  prac- 
tical problems  were  submitted  and  solved  with  considerable  readiness.  Only 
three  got  below  half  marks,  one  got  the  maximum  and  the  average  was  70  ner 
cent.  ^ 1 

(d)  Miss  Walsh’s  Classes. 


(1)  Arithmetic.— Class  A.  Miss  Walsh  teaches  the  highest  class  in  the 
Institution  m this  subject.  It  is  composed  of  ten  1 toys  and  five  girls.  The  spirit 
of  the  class  and  teacher  is  excellent,  the  discipline  kind  but  firm*  The  desire  to 
do  well  was  manifest  in  all.  The  examination  consisted  of  questions  in  mensur 
ation  insurance  stocks,  commission,  brokerage,  interest,  discount  and  a few 
analytical  problems.  The  result  of  the  examination  was  very  satisfactory 
hree  solved  all  the  problems,  four  obtained  over  S6  per  cent.  The  work  was 
done  very  promptly,  the  time  for  the  solution  of  fourteen  problems  beiim  about 
one  hour.  Yet  every  pupil  was  given  all  the  time  he  required. 

(.- ) Grammar.— Class  C.  There  were  thirteen  in  this  class.  The  class  w 
examined  in  the  elements  of  grammar,  in  parsing,  simple  analysis  and  the  correc- 
tion ol  ordinary  errors  in  English.  Most  of  the  class  did  very  well  Their  inr  de 
ot  answering  is  commendable  in  every  way.  Great  pains  have  been  take  to 
secure  correct  forms  of  expression.  This  is  quite  evident  from  the  manner  in 
which  they  reply  to  the  questions.  They  are  grammatical  grammarians 

(3)  Physiology'  and  Hygiene— This  class  is  composed  of  ton  youim  hub,., 

who  are  evidently  very  fond  of  the  subject.  The  subierts  of  " ! ° ladlea 

Hie  effects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  respiration,  digestion  circulation'*  the  "k** 

the  muscles,  the  bones  and  the  senses.  The  examination  wi'!’  , sk,n- 

covenng  all  the  chief  points  in  the  above  topics.  Every  answer l-  ,exhaU8.t71e« 

marked.  The  results  showed  an  average  slightly  over  99  nTr  JT  Calrefj,11Y 

sufficient  to  show  the  excellence  of  the  class  * > “ P nt'’  whlch  1S 


(I)  Geography— Class  1). 
attainments.  The  limits  were 


A class  of  seventeen  pupils  of  somewhat  unequal 
features  of  Ontario.  The  definitions3 * * 6 * * *  X^umfe^  kno'^'X  ^eJdoUhe 

and 


dissected 
sizes,  sri\ 


1 »“R  ««.v  CM lick  „„t  tl„  c’cmticTgi™  theh'shaS,  1' 

I*S  !,linciP:11  centres  ot 


, - relative 

could  trace  all  the  principal  railways  and  tluTcities  "3*  °f  P0Pu,ation, 

routes,  find  the  principal  rivers  and  lakes  and  Sands  The  f ^ a,0‘*  the 
erally  satisfactory.  One  pupil  obtained  themaSm,  Se  avm-LTfl? 


per 


gen- 

cent. 


(5)  Reading.  Class  D.  Sixteen  present  in  the  class.  Miss  Walsh  teaches 
musiim^\n? Im-  wUh  much  care  and  good  taste.  Due  attention  is  paid  to 
pansmg  tone,  emphasis  expression,  so  as  to  bring  out  the  full  meaning  which  is 

thi-wd  ,«Uef  genera  y thnnu°lle  fi,Uds  lf  done  in  classes  seeing  children.  In 

this  class  it  was  very  well  done  despite  the  fact  that  it  was  divided  into  three 
sec  u ns.  each  reading  in  a different  book.  Two  pupils  reached  the  maximum, 
xne  a\  erage  was  88  per  cent. 

r(6a)-mWri.ting,-'01aSS  G Twenty-three  in  the  class.  This  is,  perhaps,  the 
must  difficult  subject  to  appraise  properly  of  all  those  taught  in  this  Institution 
the  style  ot  writing  is  so  different  from  the  ordinary  one.  Still  when  the’ 
obstacles  are  considered  it  is  surprising  what  facility  they  soon  acquire  in  the 
performance,  and  how  readily  the  writing  is  read  by  those  at  all  acquainted 
with  it.  In  this  class  there  are  several  excellent  calligraphists.  One  got  the 
maximum  and  three  90  per  cent.,  the  average  being  64  per  cent. 

(b)  Mr.  McLean's  Glasses. 

(1)  Arithmetic.  Class  D.  Twenty-one  in  number,  in  two  sections,  taking 
definitions  and  simple  rules  : seven  weak  members  in  the  class,  the  rest  do  very 
good  work.  Several  simple  problems  within  the  fundamental  rules  were  given 
for  solution  and  the  results  were  generally  satisfactory.  The  average  value  of 
the  marks  was  59  per  cent. 

(2)  Geography. — Class  C.  Fifteen  pupils.  Limits : Definitions  and  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  in  detail.  The  answering  generally  was  very  good.  The 
boundaries  were  pretty  accurately  known  and  something,  too,  was  known  of  the. 
resources  and  industries  of  the  country.  The  pupils  were  able  to  point’  out  the 
various  slopes  and  valleys  and  the  principal  rivers  that  drain  them,  the  chief  lines 
of  railway,  their  directions,  the  provinces  they  pass  through,  and,  in  Ontario,  the 
counties,  with  the  positions  and  names  of  the  chief  cities  and  towns  en  route. 
Average  value  of  marks  68  per  cent 

(3)  Object  class. — Fifteen  in  number,  four  of  whom  can  do  nothing.  Articles 
in  common  use.  such  as  the  ordinary  cereals,  spices,  etc.,  employed.  The  answer- 
ing— considering  the  composition  of  the  class,  was  pretty  satisfactory. 

(4)  Bible  class. — Number  present  eighteen.  A very  satisfactory  class.  The 
limit  prescribed  was  from  the  beginning  to  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan,  in  review, 
and  Judges.  The  principal  events  recorded  in  early  Bible  History  and  the 
characters  connected  with  them  had  evidently  been  well  taught  and  the  answering 
was,  therefore,  better  than  it  ordinarily  is  at  the  present  time,  this  branch  of 
school  learning,  having  long  since  disappeared  from  Canadian  Schools  with  the 
Irish  national  series  of  readers.  It  is  not  necessary  to.  recapitulate  here  the 
course  pursued  in  the  examination.  The  results  are  indicated  by  the  marks 
which  are  pretty  uniformly  good,  the  average  value  being  over  to  per  cent. 

(5)  Grammar.— Class  D.  This  is  the  primary  class  in  this  subject  With 
the  exception  of  two  who  are  evidently  mentally  defective,  the  class  answered 
very  well.  There  are  some  who  are  quite  fit  for  advancement  having  mastered 
the  part  of  the  subject  assigned  the  class. 

(6)  Beading.— Class  C.  The  reading  in  this  class  is  very  good.  Care  was 
taken  to  prevent  rote  reading  by  having  the  pupils  commence  in  the  middle  o a 
lesson.  They  recognize  words  very  readily  and  correctly  The  class  was  also 
tested  in  spelling  with  very  good  results.  They  have  mastered  the  meaning  o 
the  difficult  words  and  phrases  and  read  with  much  expression. 
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(7)  Writing. — Class  B.  The  class  was  asked  to  write  a note  stating  the  time- 
their  friends  might  expect  them  home,  several  figures  and  capital  letters  and  a 
short  poetical  selection.  Two  gave  in  excellent  papers,  five  others  very  good  ones. 
The  writing  is  quite  legible,  and  is  done  with  great  care.  The  general  style  of 
all  the  classes  taught  by  Mr.  McLean,  is  good  and  the  order  excellent. 


(d)  Mrs.  Murray’s  Classes. 

(1)  Reading. — Class  D.  This  class  is  made  up  of  the  younger  scholars  o> 
the  Institution  and  comprises  about  four  grades  of  pupils.  Each  pupil  was  ex- 
amined in  reading,  spelling  and  the  meanings  of  words.  The  reading  and  spelling 
are  very  good,  the  understanding  of  the  meaning  of  words  fair.  The  children 
have  been  taught  to  read  with  expression  and  in  a very  pleasant  tone.  There  are 
seventeen  in  the  class. 

(2)  Arithmetic. — Class  E. — This  is  a class  of  nineteen,  divided  in  three  parts. 
1 he  pupils  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  in  the  reading  class.  They  were  examined 
in  multiplication,  subtraction  and  addition  ; the  younger  ones  in  counting.  The- 
highest  grade  has  mastered  the  extended  multiplication  table  to  twenty  times  and 
do  problems  involving  the  use  of  this  table  very  well.  A good  foundation  has- 
been  laid  for  future  study. 

(3)  Kindergarten.— Eleven  pupils  in  the  kindergarten,  ten  present.  They 
were  examined  in  sewing,  weaving,  clay-modeling,  folding  and  the  use  of  some  of 
the  gifts.  The  work  done  in  each  of  these  is  very  good.  The  singing  is  par- 
ticularly good.  The  specimens  of  the  session’s  work  shows  a considerable  amount 
of  patient  effort. 

(4)  Domestic  Economy.— A small  cooking  class  has  been  started  under  the- 
superintendence  of  Mrs.  Murray  and  instructions  have  been  riven  to  the  class  in 
those  necessary  household  duties  that  must  prove  of  great  benefit  to  them  This, 
practical  instruction  in  baking,  cooking,  and  the  work  of  the  kitchen  o-enerally  is 
sure  to  be  popular  among  the  students  and  we  trust  the  class  will  be  much  lanmr 
next  year  and  facilities  for  instruction  much  increased. 


The  Gymnasium  Instructor— Mr.  P.  J.  Padden. 

We  witnessed  an  interesting  exhibition  of  marching,  calisthenics  and  aym- 
nastic  teats  conducted  by  the  instructor  in  this  department,  certainly  one  of  the 
most  important  m the  Institution.  The  marching  of  the  girls  and  voting  women 
was  admirable,  without  a hitch  without  a flaw.  The  calisthenic  exercises  were 
also  well  done.  The  benefits  of  the  drill  are  evident  in  the  upright  figures  and 
graceful  movements  of  the  members  of  the  class.  1 * ° alKl 

The  gymnastic  performances  of  the  young  men  and  boys  were  of  euu-xl  excel 
fence.  How  young  people  of  no  sight,  or  of  defective  siriit  can  1 A , 

such  tu m Wings,  dim  1 .ings  and  contortions  is  simply  marvellous  ' A ri^mv^lhe 
pup.ls-are  plainly  proud  of  it  all  and  are  completely  and  annarfntlv  T 

under  the  control  of  their  drill  master.  1 ' 1 patently  willingly 

In  concluding  our  work  we  take  the  urmnrtmiitv  nr  i i • 

the  Principal  and  his  staff  for  their  assistance  and  n mn  v acts  Tf  ?ou vt'  tha!lk  "to 
the  examination.  ^ lccs  01  courtesy  during- 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 


Brantford,  12th  July,  1897. 


M.  J.  KELLY, 

WILLIAM  WILKINSON. 

Examiners. 
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report  of  musical  examiner. 


To  T.  F.  Chamber  lain,  Esq.,  M.D.. 

Inspector  of  Public  Institutions,  Toronto 


Hamilton,  June  1st,  1897. 


f Tli"  visi.te'1,tIu;  “ Institution  for  the  Blind,”  at  Brant- 

foul  and  mdividualiy  exammed  the  work  of  each  pupil  there  engaged  in  the 
studj  ol  music,  I have  again  to  report  a satisfactory  result. 

Mr.  Jaques,  who  was  for  several  years  resident  teacher,  having  resigned  his 
position  Mr  -I.  Union  Morns  has  been  appointed  in  his  place,  and  appears  to  be 
tilling  it  with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned.  1 1 


Ihc  classes  are  large,  the  pupils  on  the  piano  numbering  between  fifty  and 
sixty,  on  the  organ  six,  in  the  theoretical  and  musical  history  class,  sixteen,  and 
m the  various  singing  classes  from  seventy  to  eighty. 

They  employ  three  teachers— Mr.  Morris.  Mrs.  Plewes  and  Miss  Moore,  with 
~~rS;  Mu  nay  as  teacher  in  the  kindergarten  class — and  in  all  there  appears  wood 
discipline,  good  feeling  and  good  progress. 

I have  again  to  remark  the  growth  in  the  physique  of  the  pupils,  which  has 
taken  place  within  the  last  few  years,  and  can  only  attribute  it  to  the  free  use  of 
an  excellent  gymnasium,  for  the  growth  of  the  two  has  been  coeval.  Certain  it 
is  that  it  exists,  and  its  results  are  very  apparent  in  the  greater  firmness  and  vigor 
of  the  work.  8 


The  limited  general  acquaintance  with  music  almost  inevitably  involved  by 
the  capability  of  learning  only  through  dictation  must  always  be  a drawback  to 
the  blind,  but  otherwise  their  disadvantages  are  not  much  evidenced  in  their  work 
and  I think  the  pupils  of  the  institution  would  favorably  compare  with  those  of 
Other  institutions  for  seeing  pupils,  always  bearing  in  mind  that  music  is  here 
only  one  branch  of  the  many  sided  education  given.  To  reach  the  higher  develop- 
ment the  study  must  be  made  a specialty,  and  this  I suppose  is  not  the  purpose  of 
the  institution,  though  in  some  cases  it  might  be  well  to  consider  whether  it 
would  not  be  justifiable.  There  is  in  the  present  classes  at  least  one  pupil  for 
whom  should  his  health  be  spared,  I should  anticipate  a high  position  in  the 
musical  world,  and  among  the  kindergarten  pupils  my  attention  was  called  to  a 
young  child  gifted  with  the  natural  judgment  of  absolute  pitch,  that  is  the 
capability  of  naming  any  tone  or  combination  of  tones  which  may  be  sounded. 
This  faculty  is  not  common  even  among  trained  musicians,  but  this  child  appears 
to  possess  it  through  an  unerring  instinct,  and  her  development  will  be  watched 
with  interest. 

Here,  as  elsewhere,  there  is  a great  inequality  oi  natural  gifts,  and  here,  as 
elsewhere,  it  is  questionable  if  the  cultivation  of  very  small  musical  endowments 
is  remunerative. 

The  chapel  music  at  morning  prayers  still  maintains  its  position  as  a model 
-of  congregational  singing,  musical,  universal  and  hearty. 

Thanking  all  with  whom  I have  been  brought  into  connection  for  their 
kindness  and  courtesy.  I am, 

Yours  respectfully, 


R.  S.  AMBROSE. 
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REPORT  OF  PHYSICIAN. 

T.  F.  Chamberlain,  Esq.,  M.D., 

Inspector  Public  Charities , Etc. 

Sir, — I again  forward  to  you  my  annual  report  as  physician  to  the  Institution 
t'or  the  Blind.*'  I have  pleasure  in  saying  that  the  year  ending  September  30th, 
1897,  has  been  one  of  the  most  healthful  since  the  beginning  of  my  medical 
supervision. 

With  the  exception  of  one  unfortunate  brain  case,  which  ended  fatally  in  the 
hospital  on  March  29th.  we  had  no  really  serious  cases.  The  patient  just  referred 
to  was  a female  pupil  who  had  shown  nervous  symptoms  ever  since  coming  to 
the  institution.  Signs  of  brain  pressure  became  more  marked  and  she  was 
removed  to  the  hospital  on  March  21st,  and  died  a few  days  later.  The  post 
mortem  examination  revealed  extensive  malignant  disease  in  the  right  frontal 
lobe,  verifying  the  diagnosis  made  previously. 

During  the  year  there  were  a few  sporadic  cases  of  mumps,  all  of  whom 
made  perfect  recoveries. 

In  the  months  of  January  and  February  two  male  pupils  and  one  domestic 
suffered  from  pneumonia  and  convalesced  satisfactorily. 

On  May  13th  one  of  the  male  pupils  suffered  from  a slight  haemoptysis,  but 
gave  no  further  trouble.  A male  employee  has  been  complaining  since  the  latter 
part  of  August.  He  is  troubled  with  vertigo  with  rather  an  obscure  origin,  but  as 
the  patient  is  now  improving  rapidly  he  will,  I trust,  be  able  in  a few  days  to 
assume  full  control  of  his  duties. 

I have  the  honor  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

D.  MARQUIS. 

Brantford,  October  11th,  1897. 


ONTARIO  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Statistics  foh  \ ear  Enuimi  30th  Settember.  1897. 


I. — Attendance. 


Attendance  for  porti 
for  year 


in  of  year  ending 
ending  30th  Sept 


September  30,  1872. 
ember,  1873 

1874  

1875  


1870. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 
1881 
1882. 

1883. 

1884. 
1885 


1880 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1890 

1891 


1892 


1893. 

1894. 


1895 

1890 

1897 


Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

20 

14 

34 

44 

24 

08 

06 

40 

112 

89 

50 

139 

84 

04 

148 

70 

72 

148 

01 

84 

175 

100 

11 0 

200 

05 

93 

198 

103 

98 

201 

94 

73 

167 

88 

72 

100 

71 

09 

140 

80 

74 

loo 

93 

71 

104 

93 

62 

155 

94 

02 

150 

99 

08 

167 

95 

09 

104 

91 

67 

158 

85 

70 

155 

90 

04 

154 

84 

00 

150 

82 

68 

150 

72 

69 

141 

76 

73 

149 
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II -Age  of  pupils. 


— 

No. 

1 

3 

Eight  “ 

i 

5 

Ten  “ 

c 

Eleven  “ 

5 

8 

Thirteen  “ 

10 

14 

Fifteen ' “ 

0 

Sixteen  

10 

Seventeen  years 

6 



• 

No. 

10 

11 

3 

4 

1 

2 

26 

Total 

14!) 

III. — Nationality  of  parents. 


No. 

No. 

American 

5 

Canadian 

60 

18 

Danish 

1 

1 

English 

41 

Irish 

17 

Total 

German 

x 5 

i 

Bovs  Hill  and  Play  Ground. 


»>• 


Lodge  House — Seen  Through  Elm  Avenue.] 


IV. — Denomination  of  parents. 


No. 

No. 

9 

22 

Congregational 

i 

Roman  Catholic 

23 

1 

2 

Episcopalian 

Methodist 

45 

4f> 

Total 

149 

V. — Occupation  of  parents. 


t 

No. 

1 

1 

B°ke 

1 

« 

1 

7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

41 

3 

2 

Government  oflicers  

2 

2 

1 

34 

No. ' 

2 

1 

8 

1 

2 

4 

i 

1 

1 

3 

1 

2 

3 

1 

3 

8 

149 

— 

34 


VI.—  Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  during  the  oflicia 
year  ending  30th  September,  1897. 


County  or  city. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

County  or  city. 

© 

2 

Female. 

Total. 

District  of  Algoma 

1 

1 

9 

2 

2 

City  of  Belleville 

1 

i 

1 

1 

9 

County  of  Brant 

1 

1 

2 

City  of  Brantford 

9 

1 

3 

4 

4 

County  of  Bruce  

i 

3 

4 

City  of  Ottawa  

5 

i 

0 

' ‘ Carleton  

1 

4 

“ Dutferin 

i 

1 

“ Peel  . . . 

“ Dundas .... 

“ Perth  . 

“ Durham  

i 

1 

“ Peterborough 

i 

1 

Elgin  

i 

2 

3 

“ Prince  Edward  .... 

i 

1 

" Essex 

2 

7 

9 

‘ * Prescott  

i 

1 

Frontenac  

3 

‘ ‘ Glengarry 

1 

1 

Grenville 

1 

1 

l 

J 

‘ “ Grey 

2 

2 

9 

City  of  Guelph  

County  of  Haldimand 

2 

2 

4 

i 

“ Haliburton 

“ Halton 

15 

City  of  Hamilton 

2 

5 

1 

County  of  Victoria  ...... 

9 

9 

County  of  Hastings 

“ Huron 

i 

i 

Welland  

1 

i 

9 

City  of  Kingston  .... 

4 

4 

“ Wellington 

1 

i 

2 

County  of  Kent 

1 

i 

2 

“ Wentworth 

i 

i 

2 

“ Lambton 

2 

2 

4 

York 

3 

3 

‘ ‘ Leeds  

2 

i 

3 

*Quebee 

i 

i 

2 

Lanark 

2 

i 

3 

North-West  Territory 

Lennox  

i 

“ Lincoln  

^British  Columbia  . . 

City  of  London 

3 

3 

1 

1 

County  of  Middlesex 

1 

District  of  Muskoka. . . . 

" 

73 

149 

35 


VII, 


-Cities  and  counties  t\. 

the  °P««mg  of 


bounty  or  city. 


District  of  Algonm 
D»ty  of  Belleville 
County  of  Brant.. 

^ ifcy  of  Brantford 
County  of  Bruce. 

Carleton 
Dufferin 
Dundas 
Durham 

Elgin 

Essex  . . . ^. 
F rontenac 
Glengarry. 
Glenville  . 

Grey 

City  of  Guelph 
County  of  Haldimaiid 
...  " Halton  . 

City  of  Hamilton 
County  of  Hastings 
...  “ Huron 

City  of  Kingston 
county  of  Kent  . 

Lambton. 

‘ Leedi 

‘ ' Lanark 

Lennox 
“ Lincoln 

City  of  London. .... 
District  of  Nipisaing 
County  of  Middlesex 
District  of  Muskoka 


County  or  city. 


County  of  Norfolk ... 

• “ Northumberland  o 
Ontario.  " f. 

City  of  Ottawa  ,b 

County  of  Oxford  ' 

Peel 

Perth 

“ Peterborough 

,,  Pi'ince  Edward..  a 

Prescott.. . 

Renfrew.. 

“ Russell 
City  of  St.  Catharines 

St*  Thomas •» 

” Stratford  . . h 

County  of  Simcoe  . . 

“ Stormont 

City  of  Toronto  . j 

County  of  Victoria  k 

Waterloo  ....  I /> 

Welland ' ' j ^ 

Wellington  ’ "j  in 

Wentworth 8 

“ York j 

♦Province  of  Quebec .. . . j i 

Northwest  Territory 

♦united  States ‘"T  j' 

♦British  Columbia. . , 

♦Manitoba  i j 


14 

10 

14 

15 
12 
2 

10 

14 


2 

12 

4 

3 

5 
2 

19 

4 

ri 

9 

12 

9 

18 

lti 

31 

4 

1 


*On  payment. 
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Viii — Cities  and  counties  from  which  pupils  were  received  who  were  in 
residence  on  30th  September,  1897. 


County  or  city. 


District 
City  of 
County 
City  of 
County 


City  of 
County 


City  of 
County 

City  of 
County 


City  of 
County 


of  Algonia  . . 
Belleville  .... 

of  Brant 

Brantford  .... 
of  Bruce  .... 
Carleton  . . 
Dufferin  . . 
Dundas  . . . 
Durham 

Elgin 

Essex 

Frontenac  . 
Glengarry  . 
Grenville  . . 

Grey 

Guelph 

of  Haldimand 
Haliburton 
Halton  .... 
Hamilton  .... 
of  Hastings. . . 
Huron  .... 

Kingston 

of  Kent 

Lambton 

Leeds 

Lanark 

Lennox  . . . 
Lincoln  . . . 

London  

of  Middlesex.. 


J 1 


Total. 

County  or  city. 

Male. 

6 

3 

~ 

2 

i 

“ Nipissing 

. . . . 

2 

2 

3 

County  of  Norfolk 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Northumberland. . . . 

1 

i 

4 

“ Ontario 

2 

2 

4 

i 

5 

1 

County  of  Oxford 

1 

4 

5 

2 

“ Perth 

1 

i 

2 

‘ • Peterborough 

1 

i 

7 

“ Prince  Edward 

l 

i 

1 

i 

1 

2 

3 

i 

“ Bussell 

1 

I 

1 

i 

1 

i 

“ Stratford 

4 

i 

8 

City  of  Toronto 

13 

0 

22 

»> 

1 

3 

1 

“ Waterloo 

3 

3 

3 

“ Welland 

1 

1 

2 

2 

“ Wellington 

1 

i 

2 

“ Wentworth 

1 

1 

3 

“ York 

3 

3 

1 

! British  Columbia  

1 

1 

1 

1 

*> 

Manitoba 

1 

1 

2 

5 

Total 

82 

59 

121 

a 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
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Maintenance  Expenditure. 

For  the  year  ending  30th  September,  1897, 


compared  with  preceding  year. 


Service. 


Medicine  and  medical  comforts. . 
Butcher’s  meat,  Hsh  and  fowl* 

Flour,  bread  and  biscuits- 

Butter  and  lard 

General  groceries 

Fruit  and  vegetables  

Bedding,  clothing  and  shoes. . . 

Fuel 

Electric  light  and  gas 

Laundry  soap  and  cleaning  . . . 

Furniture  and  furnishings 

Farm  expenses,  feed  and  fodder 
Repairs  and  alterations 


Advertising,  printing,  stationery 
and  postages 


Books,  apparatus  and  appliances 

Jnenumerated . . 

Kapils’  sittings  at  the  churches  . . 

lent  for  water  hydrants  

Sxtra  water  supply  

Salaries  and  wages  


Totals 


Year  ending  30th  September 
1896. 

Year  ending  30th  September, 
1897. 

Total  ex- 
penditure 
1896. 

Weekly 

cost 

per  pupil 

1 

1 Yearly 
cost 

Iper  pupil 

Total  ex- 
penditure 
1897. 

Weekly 

cost 

per  pupil 

Yearly 

cost 

per  pupil. 

I $ c. 

$ c.  m. 

* c. 

$ c. 

8 c.  m 

I 217  42 

3 1 

1 71 

128  65 

1 9 

1 00 

1,942  92 

29  4 

15  31 

1,800  84 

27  0 

14  06 

581  19 

8 8 

4 57 

674  93 

10  7 

5 27 

976  23 

14  8 

7 69 

940  77 

14  1 

7 35 

1,543  50 

23  3 

12  15 

1,301  22 

19  5 

10  16 

306  72 

4 6 

2 41 

179  21 

2 7 

1 41 

647  72 

10  0 

5 10 

780  38 

11  7 

6 09 

2,955  26 

44  9 

23  35 

3,125  80 

47  9 

24  42 

834  85 

12  6 

6 57 

844  23 

12  6 

6 58 

360  14 

5 4 

2 83 

328  34 

4 9 

2 56 

412  25 

6 4 

3 33 

540  70 

8 1 

4 22 

1,248  67 

18  9 

9 83 

579  11 

8 7 

4 52 

1,038  99 

15  7 

8 18 

674  49 

10  1 

5 27 

750  29 

11  3 

5 90 

633  35 

9 5 

4 95 

1,047  52 

18  0 

8 36 

986  04 

14  8 

7 70 

1,478  32 

22  3 

11  64 

1,478  84 

22  2 

11  55 

248  00 

3 7 

1 95 

242  00 

3 6 

1 89 

160  00 

2 4 

1 26 

160  00 

2 4 

1 25 

52  36 

8 

41 

53  26 

8 

42 

17,369  61 

263  0 

136  77 

17,330  50 

260  0 

186  89 

34J71  72 

5 14  4 

267  49 

32,782  66 

4 92  6 

256  21 

Average  number  of  pupils  in  1896,  127. 
Average  number  in  1897,  128. 


* 


'• 


Bursar's  House. 


The  Willow  WoitKsnop. 


